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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, 
LONDON, 


Is situate on the east side of Bartholomew 
Lane, and in the ward of Broad Street. 

Newcourt informs us, this church was once 
in the gift of Simon Godart, citizen and dra- 
per of London; and, in the year 1331, John 
de Tuerne was presented to the living on the 
death of John'de Aldeburgh, the rector. In 
or about the reign of Edward ITI., a chantry 
was founded here for Richard D. Plessis, 
dean of St. Mary of the Arches. 

The church became so decayed in course of 
time, that Thomas Pyke, alderman, with the 
assistance of Nicholas Yoo, one of the sheriffs, 
entirely rebuilt it, about 1438. Margaret, 


the wife of Sir John Lepington, and daughter , 


of Sir John Fray, founded a chantry here 
[21 Edw. IV.]. Sir James Wilford,* one of 
the sheriffs, and citizen and tailor, [1499,] 
appointed a doctor in divinity to preach a 
sermon here on the subject of Christ’s Pas- 
sion, every Good Friday. And Sir William 
Capell,+ mayor, added a chapel on the south 
side of this church, in 1509. 

Stow, in his history of the old church, 
makes mention of several monuments, and of 
benefactors, whose memories deserve to be 
continued to posterity for their own merits, 
and others’ example: as—Sir James Wilford, 
1550; Sir George Barne, mayor, 1552; and 
John Wilford, merchant taylor and alder- 
man, 1544, 

On a fair plated stone on the ground in the 
chancel, was as follows : 

In Obitum Reverendissimi Patris 
Mixanvs Coverpat} Ogdoasticon. 
Hie ends: co wen 
i. 
mortua ‘Tumbus habet : 
Exoniz qui Presul 
erat diguissimus olim, 
Insignis vite 
vir probitate sux. 
Octoginta annos 
grandevus vixit et unum, 
Indignum passus 
sepias exiliam, 
Sic tandem variis 
— casibus iste 
Excipitur gremio, 
terra benigna, tuo. 


® He bequeathed [1514,] 40s. yearly to the poor of 
this apa to be paid in Deena: 20s. in coal, and 
20s. in money: also 6s. 8d. to the minister for preaching 
the sermon above referred tu, in the Passion week. 

+ This gentleman was the Sir William Capell, who 
suffered so much by Empson and Dudley, iu the reign 
of Henry VII, und ancestor of the earls of Essex. 

t Miles Coverdale, the translator of the first com- 
plete version of the English Bible, was born iu York- 
Shire, about the year 1487. The exemplary life of this 
good man has been, of late, so g lly gated 
there is no occasion here to dilate on his harassiug but 
glorious earthly career; great diversity of opinion 
exists as to the exact time of his decease. Crabbe, ia 
his Universal History, says, he died in 1565, or 1566. 
Dr. Richardson, in his noble edition of Godwin de 
Presulibus Angliz, mentions the event to have taken 





piece on the 20th of May, 1565, and Mr. Nealeasserts affixed in the church of St. Magnus, London-bridge, 


is death to have happened on the 20th May, 1567, 
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On a plated stone in the chancel, was the 
following inscription :— 

Here lyeth the body of John Dent, citizen and mer. 
chant of London, bora at Holloughton.in Leicestershire, 
and free of the Salters, Spanish, and Muscovy compa. 
nies; he was Sheriff of. London, and alderman, and 
fined for the same; his last fine was one thousand marks 
towards the repair of Christ’s Hospital in Loudoun. He 
died, December 10. 1595, aged 65. 

On anothor plate-stone, near the former :— 

Here lyeth the body of Mr. Thomas Church, citizen 
and draper of london: he was helpful tu many, hurt- 
ful to none, and gave every one his due: in memory of 
whose love to them, and theirs to him, Mary Bagwell 
his sister, and Bernard Cooper, the second husband to 
the said Mary Bagwell caused this stone to be laid here, 
this 28th day of May, 1617, He departed this life, Au 
gust 26, 1616; aged 55. 

A good life hath the days number'd, 
But a good name endureth for ever. 

The above living, at the ‘time of the re 
formation, being in the gift of the Abbey of 
St. Mary of Grace, on Tower. Hill, it. fell, 
with the dissolution of that religious house, 
into the hands of the crown, in whom it has 
continued to the present time. 

Among the many curious entries in the 
vestry-books of the parish, which are in fin 
preservation, since the time of Elizabeth, men- 
tion is thus made:—“ In the year 1578, it 
was agreed that every householder in. the 
parish should, in rotation, watch their day, 
from eight in the morning till the same hout 
in the evening, for the purpose of e: Hi 
and beggars from the streets of 


aes 
Although the interior of the old church was 
destroyed by the great fire of London, 1} 
(which consumed every house in the parish 
three) the tower remained uninjured. Th 
— as it now stands, was finished in 
679. 
Interior of the present Church. 
The interior is of the Tuscan order, with 
horizontal ceiling, divided into four square quad 
les or panels, with. fret-work ; and thos 
of the aisles are of the same description. Six 
pillars divide the nave into threo aisles. Th 
semi-circular arches have cherubims for key 
stones, and eight clerestory windows a 
raised above them. A gallery at the wet 
end contains a large and very beautiful organ. 


when he was eighty-one years of aye.—Kippis’ Bie 
graphia Britannica ; fol vol. iv., p. 311. 

is burial took place in the above church, being 
attended by a numerous concourse of citizens, The 
inscription on his tomb-stone is thus Englished :— 


* On the death of the very Reverend Father, Mile 
Doverdale. Ogd. 


His labours past, and told his worldly tale,’ 
Here rest the bones of buried Coverdale ! 
Upright of life, illustrious of uame, 

He ruled as bishop over Exon's fame. 
Years one and eighty lived he in the land, 
Oft suffering hardships on an exiled straud, 
Sore tost by trouble, harassed by unrest, 
Till kiud earth tovk him to her bosom blest. 


The tablet containing the Latin inscription is no¥ 


which he was Rector. 
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= a o ee _ round with SONG OF EVE TO CAIN. 
eig! igh, and about the chancel Si ietly, aweet 

nine feet. The pulpit and reading-desk are "Thy Soaeerin erent te erga 

, elaborately carved and inlaid. —. net parest joy - 

; Here are, also, three fine door-cases on the ~ ane be ‘la,’ 

? 7 Sleep, quiet, le child, 

; north and west sides of the church, whose ‘Dream not of his aldcing, ; 

€ pilasters, entablature, and pediments, are of On whom her love but smiled, 


the Corinthian order, adorned with cheru- To tend Wien.jo hip sly 






































i bims, shields, festoons, &c. = let heaven’s glorious rays 
" The altar-piece is beneath a large arched Belore, with-ehild sats capes 
t. window, and consists of four Corinthian pil- Their beams from thee have fled; 
¥ i lars, _ their embattlement: between the ey eheniys 2 aes oe 
to @ (two middle columns are the Commandments lhe ey Cpe vag: pale 
, _ =o upon a over which is a spa- atid event et eee : 
te us glory, painted in the figure, placed iht’ hades 
between two gilded cherubims ; and, above ee ee we 
these, an open pediment, with the Queen’s Aud all the dreams that crown thee, 
arms* in front. Between the Command- Be bright with peace and love ; 
- [i ments, are paintings of Moses and Aaron, as Wye tee ce tatcas ” 
of also the Lord’s Prayer and Creed. The altar Are watehing heedful oer thee, 
ll, Bis embellished with doves, palm-branches, Lest hidden ill should rise. 
88, lamps, shields, festoons, &c., finely carved in Alas! for thee,—my spirit, 
bab Norway oak. The table is of porphyry, with O sweet one, bleeils for thee, 
ss astep for candlesticks of the same material, beh pepe hon a 
supported by richly carved and gilt feet. It lau th th wi ll 
vo — with a double rail and balus- P 7 filled with sighe thy breath, 
en le. ned thy cup of gladuess, 
a Among the many monumental tablets, is a PRE PRES re gs 
ia, mall but neat one, on the south wall, to Voie houtifal Lot oth 
out JOHN ELLIS. Du ven anienn done, 
i M ears deput: this ward; i rber 2. i tai 
| the dee lemon of the alone a ‘ ee gol LA ie 
of Scrivencrs: was respected by the literati of his pote) re re 
The sinfuluess of her 
time as a scholar and poet, and esteemed by all who Who lost a heaven for the 
was fh heew him as an Honest Stan. He died at the advanced phateraubeheteg 
| we of 94 ycars, on the 3lst December, 1791. Fox age zet to paoys oa 
heir tear te wi . 
a There are two engraved portraits of Mr. To pine haneass ine gous 
ate Ellis; one by T. Pether, mezz., from Fry. 0 Bahay Save Wy 
. ) ’ To listen and betieve, 
1781 ; and one by B. Reading, also from a When tempting wiles assail, 
drawing by Fry. Then—when those wiles deceive, 

_ ff Ina future number, a View of the Exte- Like me, in vain—to wail. en 
thai ff tior of the above, with the ancient Tower, — 
quae } Al be pee jeoemenn’ by a continued 

ry ric, to the time of its final ~ 
Sia BE dissolution. SONG OF SPRING-FLOWERS. 
The 3. ’T18 the voice of sweet spring, 
r key: « a — joyance ee Sine, 
s are fy ° Tt ecems a glaring example of incongrnity thus t "er all who will seek Nature's bower ; 
wrest ix such an cathy pyatid as the royal <4 sper We whisper of,love 
the decalozue at the altar, making it paramount to the From the heaven's above, 
Orgel: & iivine ordinations of Gon. And breathe of Spring's beautiful power. 
is’ Bix [ft “ He resigned the deputyship this year, from infir- We have started from sleep, 
nity, having been ‘a member of the eorporation half a Then why do we weep, 
n, being I “atury, the last of the antient profession of Scriveners.® The dew-drops our petals are pressing ; 
s, The  Hewas educated at Oxford, and served his clerkship Tis thus we rejoice, 
er ‘oMr. Taverner, brether of the Proctor, of whose paint- Tho’ smiles be our voice, 
ings Lord Orford makes such high mention in his Yet with tears our Maker we're blessing. 
x, Miles i Anecdotes, Mr. Ellie had a taste for painting, and All hail to thee Spring ! 
much fondness for poetry, and wrote some Hudibrastic What pleasures t ute bring, 
>," verses, but never put his name to any publication, We may bloom in luxuriance DOW j 
“s Dr. Johnson said he enjoyed the most literary conver- There's a voice in the breeze, ‘ 
ution at his table, where, at one period, he used to Kissing soft the tall trees, 
tine once a week." —Gent.’s Mag., vol. lxxxi., p. 1233. That would bid us adoringly bow. 
» ' ® The Seri were { d anno 1616; their hall ‘We hail the sweet spring, 
il, being on the east side of Noble-street. In 1731, the company A Z 
’ nd joyously sing, 
e Sitpeight on tke tinty Theme ee cet aa made tan, To the Hand thet hath wrought renovation 
with wings extended, holding in his mouth a pen and ink-horn, Our scent on the air 
wn is now fi “aiding on a book, all or. Is the sweet breath of pray’r, 
y 
bridge, Aud of praise to the God of Creation ! 
Grace A. 
¥2 
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A REVERIE. 
Most respectfully Dedicated to 
The R. A’s of 1840, 


1 tone have wish'd and long’d to see 
Pictures from Thebes and Troy— 

Apelles’! curtain, Zeuxis'? tree— 
(That bird-catching old boy.) 

The works of old Apolidorus,3 
And what Turpilius¢ drew— 

Such works. as these to have before us, 
Such works as these to view ; 


To note and trace (amusing toil,) 
From them the art’s increase— 

For tho’ they painted not in oil, 
They painted well in Greece. 

To watch the fiue art’s gradual rise 
In lands which gave it birth— 
Bright type of natious and of skies, 
The preat of heaven on earth! 


To onward mark its progress still 
Through poverty’s cold vale, 

To note how ’twould the canvass fill, 
To try and make a sale— 


To see how talent's tide begun 
From its first source to rush 

Wide o'er the earth iu streams to run, 
Just, fox-like, with a brush. 


T’ Italia’s climes I know she flew— 
There languish'd, pin’d, and grew sick— 

Till sporting ‘neath those skies of blue, 
She met sister Music— 


And then her pil seem'd done, 
Her journey o'er and ended ; 

For colour then in richest tone, 
With harmony was blended— 


And what a court had talent there ! 
Young hearts “ sans” curb or snaffle ! 
li anxious for a shure 
Of skill with talent’s Raphael.s— 

Co 6 Vinci,7 bold Carracci,s 
And many others we kuow— 

Old Angelo,® and Andrea Sacchi,10 
Sweet Titian,!1 and Guervino.13— 


And neighb’ states their homage paid, 
wae Takeee nothing loath, ” 
So kindly, willing welcome made, 
To Teniers183—Claude14—to Both.15— 
Then Dfieli6 soft as honey came 
And Dow?7 with Bay and Kittens, 
And Rembrandt,18 warm as furnace-flame, 
Tho’ Dutchmen wore their Mytens.19 


Rubens,90 the mighty and the grand, 
Who to no other gives place— 

And Snyders?! who, with skilful hand, 
Could. well depict a boar-chase. 

But whilst these lights the south illum'd, 
Another flame broke forth, 

Anomalous the plan assum'd, 
The West22 was in the North !|— 

Yes, England’s hardy sons begun 

Whilst Geineboroeyhts (that noble one,) 

ni noble one, 

Ensur'd them the selection. 

And Moreland% sought each valley green, 
(Nature he made his plan,) 

To paint each rural boorish scene 

was the pigment man! 


And many a good and brilliant name 
As those as great and clever, 
Earoll’d upon thy records, Fame } 
Are writ—and will fade ?—Never |— 
Lo! Reynolds,25 Barry,96 Peter Lely37— 
And ‘Hamsay,%2 i . 


ever quiet ; 
And one “ au contraire,”—he who really 
Once caus'd an O-pic% riot! | 


John Constable30 who seiz'd the sens, 
Whilst cocknies took to Beechy3i— 
And Lawrence, 82 noted for his fees, 
In practice quite a Ricci33,— 
Ola Nollekens,% penurious wight ! 
Who always usd hie pesto i 
0 always us‘d hi. il ri 
Yet wore us’d his vence.ill ! ’ 
And Turner who his pencil wields, 
Like Alchemist ot old, 
But with more luck, for groves, or fields, 
Or trees, he turns to Gold J— 


That swallow, all-extensive Martin, 
Of brush and graver vaunting, 
To Egypt, Eden, all parts starting, 
And “ weigh’d "—and not “found wanting.” 
Clark : Stanfield who by lamp and vil, 
Defies the critic’s rage, 
Whilst Drury’s coffers pay his toil, 
Finds-—“ All the woud a stage.”— 
And Hart whose pictures 'mongst the high, 
High prices fetch we hear— 
We really cannot answer why, 
But know that Hart is dear. 
Knight, lucky in his colour trade, 
Whose career meets with uo check, 
But who a fortune strangely made, 
His fortune being “ A Wreck.” 
And Newton who for beauty plies, 
And fashion ever carries, 
With, lit by lovely killing eyes, 
Sweet faces fresh from Parris. 
And this quite quaintly brings me to 
The point the art's great aid is, 
I hardly need my pen imbue 
To write the sweet word—Ladies.— 
So pray ye, fair ones, no complaint, 
ou need not angry be— 
You oft-times paint—to prove you paint, 
Our president's 4 Shee. 
Aud lo! among the names appears 
Kauffman’s ih Talent's eee 
d's, too, whose touch like nature's tears, 
evives the drooping flowers. 
And though G s! A flat may be, 
In music's wt mye bane 
Our own Miss Sharpe fares happily, 
No critic's rage can®® © 
There goes my pen! ’Twas made of steel 
To suit a perate’s hand— 
With such a pen one well might feel 
T’ have wit at his command ! 
But now—what ails this head of mine ? 
My Pegasus is lame ! 
Thus beateu, I'll at once — 
Like Landseer—draw the ¥ 
Ergo, my punning fit is past— 
Excuse fy—'tis the first, 
And so indeed shall be the last, 
As ’tis indeed the worst. 
Samuc. Baxter 


Flourished. Born. _Died. 
1.—334, B. cc. 18—1606 1674 
2.—360, B. c. 19.—154L 1602 
3.—404, B.C. 20.—1577 
4.— 69, B.c. 21.—1579 1637 

Born. Died. 22.—1738 1820 

5.—1483 1520 23.—1737 1788 

6—1494 1534 24.—1764 1804 

7.—1445 1520 25.—1723 1792 

8.—1583 1618 26.—1741 1806 

9.—1474 27.—1617 = 1680 ; 
10.—1601 l 28.—1709 1784 
11—1480 =—-:1576 29.—1761 = 1 
12.—1590 30.—— 1837 
18.—1582 1649 31.—1753 1839 
14.—1603 32.—1769 1830 
15.—1600 1650 33.—1659 1734 
16.—1599 1 34.—1737 1823 
17-—1613 1674 
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GRAF HEINRICH. 
A TRADITION OF THE RHINE. 


Grar Hernrics stood on the turretted watch- 
lg re was stamped on his stern 
features, whilst ever and anon, he cast a search- 
ing glance —_ the road that wound beneath 
him. The fastness, on the loftiest tower 
of which he now stood, was well adapted 
for the purpose it had been constructed ; for, 
perched on the summit of one of those pic- 
turesque mountains that continually present 
themselves along the banks of the Rhine, this 
stronghold commanded a distinct view of the 
line of road from the holy City of Cologne, 
whose superb cathedral rose in the distance, 
among the surrounding houses, like Gulliver 
amid the Lilliputians, to the less important, 
but, even then, by no means insignificant town 
of Bonn, situated at an equal distance on the 
other side of Heinrich’s castle. Nor was it a 
common cause that pointed out this command- 
ing spot, as a site for the little fortress we 
oo of. The reader may feel that a love of 
picturesque was a sufficient inducement to 
lead any man to select such a situation as 
this—so be it then, but the only picturesque 
that ever could delight the eyes of Graf Hein- 
rich, would have m a cavalcade of rich 
merchants with their wares, winding slowly 
re | his dusty domain ; nor was that, to his 
mind, half so enlivening as the attack of this 
herd of senseless burghers by his own brave 
band, or the thoughts of the shouts of vic- 
, and the return to his fastness loaded 

with the spoil. This then, was one of the 
many nests tenanted by the robber knights, 
who, at that time, infested both sides of the 
lovely Rhine. So numerous were they, that 
their ruins now at almost every point, meet 
the eye of those following the course of the 
river ; and it was from these, that the knights, 
who lived only on their prey, descending upon 
those not sufficiently protected, plundered 
them of the goods they so rashly hazarded. 
Heinrich, the most powerful of these, and 
with whom our story is concerned, had, in the 
height of his glory, most graciously deigned 
to ww upon himself, the proud title of 
Graf; and woe be to any unlucky wight, who 
dared within sight of the baron’s castle, to 
question his right to the title he had assumed. 
Graf Heinrich, now leaned anxiously over 
the battlements of his tower, and impatiently 
ane the distant road, as it left the City of 

e. 


“ on these merchant knaves,” ex- 
claimed he, “they should have left the city 
fall three hours since, and by this time their 
wares might have been safely stored in my 
castle; yet, though evening draws on, I can 

ver no signs of their approach!” 
_ And evening advanced, and night came, but 
it brought not the looked-for booty; the steeds 
remained saddled in their stables, ready for 
Instant departure, but the robber band ca- 
toused through the night, whilst the chief 
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watched, in vain, from his tower. The next 
day was fast ing, when Graf Heinrich 


waning 
summoned before him, his old lieutenant.” 

“Carl, thou hast deceived us with false 
news—thou knewest full well that no prize 
was to pass, and the only object of thine in- 
formation was to deter us from the expedition 
on which we had agreed !” 

“ My lord,” replied the old man, “ my hairs 
have grown in thy service—for thy sake, 
have I these thirty years, been deaf to the 
voice of my conscience, and should I now turn 
traitor!” 

“Slave!” cried the enraged master, “seek 
not to avoid me by subterfuge—talk not to 
me of grey hairs and tender conscience ; but 
hearken, if before Sunset this promised caval- 
cade arrive not, grey as thine hairs are, ee 
shall yet be bleached on thy trunkless head, 
above the gates of this, my castle.” 

“Ha! tyrant! dost thou spurn the-old 
man, now that his stre is wasted ?” cried 
the insulted officer. “Hear me then, Graf 
Heinrich, I will not speak to thee of con- 
science, or of matters that are to thee unintel- 
ligible, but I will speak of what thou can’st 
full well comprehend, of vengeance—ven- 
geance !—thou hast cast off him who would 
have loved thee—have watched over thee, all 
wicked as thou art, but now know, that al- 
though the old slave may be weak—though 
his sinews may have been strained in thy ser- 
vice, yet can his revenge be strong, and in its 
full force shall it alight on thy guilty head !” 

The arm of Heinrich was raised to strike 
his helpless menacer, but his own stern band, 
that loved the brave old man, stood resolutely 
between him and the destroyer. The sword 
returned unstained to its sheath—the knight 
dared no longer brave his already mutinous 
soldiers, but contented himself with reminding 
the lieutenant of his original threat. 

“ Remember, old man,” said he, “my word 
is passed, and I will keep it.” 

“So, too, may Heaven frown on me if I 
also keep not mine,” was the proud retort, 
and the hour of sunset was anxiously awaited 
by all parties within the grey walls of the 
robber’s stronghold. 

Meanwhile, at the good city of Cologne, the 

arties concerned in our narrative, had not 
m idle. The report made by the old lieu- 
tenant was perfectly correct, for a rich cara- 
van (in which form alone, merchants at that 
period ventured to travel) was actually about 
to leave the city on its way to Coblentz ; the 
proposed time of its starting had also been 
rightly reported by the spy, who, however, 
notwithstanding his experience, had not en- 
tirely succeeded in eluding suspicion. The 
pointed nature of his inquiries, hazarded ap- 
parently with so little concern, had induced 
one of the merchants to track his homeward 
path; and when it was discovered that he be- 
longed to the household of the soi-disant Graf, 
the greatest consternation spread itself through 
the cavalcade. Their departure was delayed, 
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that — might obtain an additional military 
escort, for which applied to the authori- 
ties ; but the castle in question, had so long 
been the obstruction to the security 
of this important road, that it was deemed 
expedient not only to grant the terrified mer- 
chants the escort they sued for, but to send 
also a sufficient military force at once, if pos- 
sible; to end the annoyance. This was an 
undertaking more easily designed than exe- 
cuted: & body of soldiers could not appear 
upon the road without being descried long 
before they could reach the tower, which 
would then immediately bé put into condition 
to withstand a most prolongéd siege. To force 
®@ passage into the castle would be morally 
impossible. Famine appeared the only chance, 
and against that; these robber barons were 
always, by secret means, amply provided. 
Under these circumstances, it was evident that 
stratagem alone could offer the slightest hope 
of success. In accordance, therefore, with a 
preconcerted measure, small parties of soldiers, 
disguised in a common dress, had proceeded 
from time to time, in single boats, up the river 
from Cologne, and landing where they might 
least excite suspicion, had carefully concealed 
themselves in shaded parts of the rock, be- 
riéath the walls of the castle; more than a 
hundred armed men were thus secretly assem- 
bled; and it was agreed that when the robber 
and his band descended upon the caravan, the 
strength of which would intentionally be con- 
eéaléd, these soldiers were to take possession 
of his deserted fastness, and shut the gates 
against the return of the former garrison. 

Turn we now to the devoted band, against 
which all these schemes were directed. Old 
Carl, pondering the means of his threatened 
vengeance, had wandered to a remote corner 
of the battlements, where, with his head rest- 
ing on his arm, and his eyes vacantly bent on 
the shrubs that grew beside the castle walls, 
he meditated upon his plans. But the quar- 
fel which now rankled in the old man’s mind, 
had been witnessed by more than the inmates 
of the castle—the concealed soldiery had seen, 
from afar, the angry gestures of the disputants, 
and had rejoiced at the commencement of dis- 
sension in their enemy’s quarters. The scene 
had, moreover, led, in the case of one man, to 
more active measures ; he had seen the old 
lieutenant withdraw himself from the throng, 
and guessed the thoughts which were passing 
in his mind. It was not long before the ob- 
served and the observer, were in secret and 
eager conference—mutual explanations were 
made—a plan of vengeance conceived, and 
the new friends speedily patted. The soldicr 
returned to his hiding place, and old Carl to 
his meditations. 

The bustle of preparation was in the court- 
yard of the castle—the expected caravan was 
in sight, but the old man scarce heeded the 
tumult, and himself passed unheeded. None 
thought of asking the offended lieutenant to 
take his wonted post, and as the time ap- 
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proached when the band should sally forth, 
he strolled listlessly towards the porch. And 
now the signal for departure rose on the air, 
the gates were thrown open, and the horse- 
men galloped forth; Graf Heinrich, as was 
his custom, saw the last man leave the court, 
and was about to follow, when suddenly the 
old man closed the gates, and barred his exit, 
The chieftain drew his sword, but his hand 
was firmly grasped by an armed soldier, whilst 
another seized his horse by the bridle—more 
soldiers now poured in upon him from the 
castle, into which admittance had been gained 
the directions of the old lieutenant ; Graf 
einrich saw himself surrounded, but it was 
not without a struggle that he was taken from 
off his horse, and bound by the victorious 
soldiers. 

The cries of battle were now heard fast ap- 
proaching the castle gates—the band, missing 
their chief, had been suddenly thrown into 
confusion, and was now pursued, as it sought 
cover in the old fastness—willingly were the 
gates opened wide to receive them, and the 
tired and scattered remnant of the crew rushed 
hurriedly in upon the pointed bayonets of the 
unexpected visitors. Surrounded on all sides 
with foes, above and below, they were speedily 
made captive. 

The soldiers, now in double file, ranged 
themselves around the court, and the captured 
chieftain, foaming with rage and vexation, 
was led into the midst. It was Sun-set. 

“Thou did’st promise me,” cried the now 
triumphant lieutenant, “thou didst promise, 
that at Sun-set, my head should grin over thy 
portal—I swore thee vengeance—mark now 
how fearfully I have redeemed my pledge 
There, (pointing to the gate) where thou 
would’st have bleached my grey hairs, there 
shall be placed thy younger head—there shall 
those unbending features, now writhing with 
the fear of death, blacken in the sun—look not 
defiance at me, shrive, shrive thyself, pray for 
thy demon soul—the setting sun shall yet be 
delighted with the sight of thy gory head on 
high—my trophy.” 

And the old man had his wish, and the set- 
ting sun saw not only the head of Graf Hein- 
rich perched over his castle gate, but it looked 
also upon the flames as they curled upwards 
to heaven, greedily devouring this den of 
iniquity. 

The blackened and fire-burnt walls still re- 
main, in signal attestation of this horrific cir- 
cumstance ; and it is said, that the unearthly 
shadow of Graf Heinrich, in punishment for 
his foul ingratitude and tyranny, is seen 
nightly, wandering among the ruins, with 
blood-red hair and crimsoned vestures, and, 9 
say the peasantry, will wander ever, until the 
day of doom and judgment. ye 
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THE CONTENTED SHEPHERD. 


Tae following sonnet is extracted from a 
poem by George Withers, entitled, The Mis- 
tresse Philarete, published in 1622. 
4 G.Cc. 
Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because B Gomate? fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
*Cause another's rosy are? 
Re she fairer than the day, 
Or the flow’ry meads in May, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how fair she be ? 
Shall my foolish heart be pin’d 
*Cause I see a woman kind ? 

Or a well-disposed uature 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 
Be she meeker, kinder than 
The turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care [{ how kind she be ? 
Shall a woman's virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or, her well-deservings known, 
Make me quite forget my own ? 
Be she with that goodness bless‘d, 
Which may merit name of best, 

If she be not such to me, 

What care | how good she be ? 
*Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 
Those that bear a noble mind, 
Where they want of riches find, 
Thiuk what with them they would do 
That without them dare to woo; 

Aud, unless that mind I see, 

What care 1 how great she be ? 
Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

I will ne‘er the more despair: 
I she love me, this believe, 
I will die, ere she shall grieve. 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go, 
If she be not fit for me, 
What care I for whom she be ? 


COSTUME OF THE TARTARS. 


Born young and old shave their heads, and 
wear, in their houses, a sort of skull-cap, over 
which, in winter, is placed a larger and loftier 
helmet of wool, or, during summer, a turban. 
Their legs in winter, are swathed in cloth 
bandages, like those worn in Russia, and their 
feet covered with a kind of sandal. In sum- 
mer, both legs and feet are naked. Their 
shirts, like those in Turkey, are wide and loose 
at the sleeves, hanging down below the ends 
of their fingers. If they have occasion to use 
their hands, either to eat or to work, they cast 
back the sleeve of their shirt upon the shoulder, 
and leave the arm bare. The jacket or waist- 
coat is generally of silk and cotton, and the 
trousers being made very large, full and loose, 
though bound tight below the knee, fall over 
in thick folds, upon the calf of theleg. In the 
Waistcoat is a small pocket just below the 
breast; in which the steel and flint are kept 
for lighting their pipes. 
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RETRIBUTION. 


THE once powerful Earl of Lancaster was 
carried out of Pontefract, his own chief resi- 
dence, mounted upon a lean horse, without a 
bridle, in a sordid dress, to a hill about a 
mile distant, and there beheaded; with the 
same circumstances of mean and savage in- 
sult which he had used a few years before, 
towards Gaveston. A fall, unworthy of his 
royal blood and princely fortunes, but not al- 
together unmerited by his factious, turbulent, 
and rebellious disposition. 


NAPOLEON’S COOK AT ST. HELENA. 


A veERY curious pamphlet has recently ap- 
red. It is called “ The Reminiscences of 
apoleon’s Cook at St. Helena.”* It is 
chiefly written by a M. Careme, but the anec- 
dotes are certainly from the actual reminis- 
cences of M. Chandelier, who was first a 
soldier of the republic, then a soldier in the 
army of Italy, and finally a cook. He was 
the fourth chef de cuisine that Napoleon had 
at St. Helena; the three previous ones were 
obliged to retire from ill health, and Napoleon 
wrote to Madame Mére, at Rome, to provide 
a fourth. The Princess Borghese, his sister 
Pauline, thought of M. Chandelier, who gladly 
accepted the office—chiefly, it is said, from 
affection for Le petit Corporal. He joined a 
physician and two priests who were then de- 
parting for St. Helena. When he reached 
England, the artiste whom he was going out 
to succeed, called on him and advised him to 
carry out a complete set of cooking utensils, 
materials for constructing a German stove, 
and a machine for making artificial ice, and, 
above all, plenty of sal ammoniac for that 
purpose, no ice being procurable in St. Helena. 
They arrived at St. Helena, where General 
Bertrand received the new cook. The empe- 
ror was already prejudiced in his favour, on 
account of the high terms in which Pauline 
spoke of him in her letter. As soon as M. 
Chandelier had looked about him, he com- 
menced operations, and began to set up the 
German stove he had brought with him from 
London. But it was a difficult task, for he 
was forced with his own hands to make the 
bricks and do the masonry—even to forge 
some of the iron-work. There had been a 
brick oven formerly at Longwood, but it was 
useless, because there was no wood in the 
island fit to heat it, and, in consequence, no 
baking. Napoleon paid several visits to him 
while this German stove was setting up, and 
said to Chandelier, “ It is well that you have 
seen La Roche in London; you will have 
much less trouble, and will preserve your 
health and sight, and will be able to serve me 
up little patties for breakfast.” And the patties 
were daily served up, at halfan hour’s notice. 
The emperor one day ordered a camp soup 
for his breakfast : the cook, who had been a 
® Paris, 1840. 
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soldier, did not like serving up the hodge- 
podge oft the common soldiers. He put in 
less bread, and left out the haricots, (a kind 
of white bean,) and the end was that the em- 
peror was dissatisfied. “ Thou,” said he, 
“hast been a soldier, and knowest that this 
is not a camp,soup. Eh bien! make me a 
better to-morrow.” So, on the morrow, M. 
Chandelier served up a real camp soup, stuffed 
with bread and full of haricots. The spoon 
stood upright in it, and the emperor saw that 
it was what he wanted. He ate some of it, 
but never again asked for it. Who can tell 
what made him ask for it? Did he think of 
his diet when a pupil of the school at Brienne, 
or a sub-lieutenant of artillery ? 

M. Chandelier speaks in very condemnatory 
terms of the climate of St. Helena, and the 
situation of Longwood. The emperor’s house 
was a league and a half from the town, and 
placed on the table land of an arid and rocky 
mountain, where the atmosphere was un- 
wholesome even to the natives. The tempe- 
rature would often change three or four times 
a day. When the sunshine came, the heat 
was insufferable, for there was no shade. Of 
vegetation there was little, the rats and the 
dry winds checking its growth. From Brazil 
and the Cape of Good Hope came all the fresh 
provisions; and as the sheep and cattle had 
to endure a three weeks’ voyage, they arrived 
at St. Helena lean and out of order, and never 
fattened after landing, as the island furnished 
no means of restoring them to condition. The 
flesh was invariably tasteless—sometimes even 
quite unwholesome. All M. Chandelier’s at- 
tempts to fatten fowls, pullets, geese, ducks, 
and turkeys, inevitably failed. Nothing could 
overcome their leanness. St. Helena pro- 
duced no game. A few red partridges and 
pheasants arrived twice or thrice a year. 
Chinese pigs arrived at St. Helena fat and 
lively, and M. Chandelier reports favourably 
ofthem. He says that their flesh was deli- 
cious, and that it gave him infinite pleasure 
to prepare pork griskins, sausages, and black 
puddings, all of which Napoleon was fond of. 

ish was scarce—none of the European kinds 
visiting the island. Oysters, crabs, lobsters, 
or any kind of shell-fish, were not to be had. 
Only two kinds of fish were at all tolerable. 
One is what the French called bonne femme ; 
and the other, which is long, like an eel, but 
not thicker than the little finger, is called the 
needle-fish. . The only fruit of any value was 
the banana: this was excellent in fritters, or 
iced with rum. The climate was so variable, 
that neither citron nor oranges could ripen: 
grapes and apricots never came to maturity ; 
and apples, pears, and peaches, were as bad. 

Napoleon’s breakfast consisted of sorrel 
pottage, or any other refreshing pottage : 
breasts of mutton, boned and well grilled, and 
served with a clear gravy ; a roast chicken or 
two griskins, and sometimes a plate of pulse. 

For dinner he had a pottage, a remove, two 
entrées, a roast, and two side dishes of sweet- 
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meats or pastry, of which he was very fond. 
This was always served on plate. The re- 
moves used to puzzle M. Chandelier, for he 
often had nothing for this purpose but large 
pieces of beef, mutton, or fresh pork, with 
sometimes (by a happy chance) a goose, a 
turkey, or a sucking pig. Madeira, Teneriffe, 
and Constantia, were the wines supplied to 
the suite of the emperor. His own drink was 
claret, and of that very moderately. 

Napoleon’s cook is particular to record in 
these “ Reminiscences” what dishes his master 
preferred. They are roasted fowl, pullets 
minced @ Ja Marengo, a la Italienne, 4 la 
Provengale, without garlic; fricaseed fowls, 
sometimes done in Champagne, which was 
very dear in the island, as much as twenty 
shillings a bottle. He liked puddings a la 
Richelieu ; but, above all, he preferred sweet 
things and pastry, such as vol-au-vent, petites 
bouchées a la reine, and little cakes of ma- 
caroni prepared in various ways. The cook 
was unable (he says, with much sorrow,) to 
make these as good as he ought, because the 
macaroni, though sent from Naples, grew 
stale on the passage, as did the parmesan. 
As Napoleon’s health grew worse, he was 
more difficult to please, and poor M. Chande- 
lier found his skill and ingenuity tasked to 
do this. When the emperor died, his executor 
paid to each of his servants the sum left 
them to take them from St. Helena, and 
handed them orders for the legacies be- 
queathed to them by their imperial master. 
The sum of ten thousand francs was thus paid 
to the cook in St. Helena; and after he 
reached Paris, the farther sum of eighty-five 
thousand francs was given to him. Thus, be- 
sides his salary, he had about four thousand 
pounds. This was good payment for a year’s 
service, 

This pamphlet really lets one see how the 
Emperor Napoleon lived in his exile. No 
man, says the proverb, is a hero to his valet 
or his wife—is he to his cook? Sh 
makes Cassius sneer at Cesar because he had 
“ a fever when he was in Spain,” and, under 
the infliction of the shaking fit, peevishly 
asked “ some drink, Titinius?’ Our beau 
ideal of the conqueror of the world is demo- 
lished when we find him craving little patties 
for breakfast, and curious in pork griskins 
and black puddings! It is thus that in The 
Age of Bronze, Byron says— 

* Sigh to behold the eagle’s lofty rage 

Reduced to nibble at his narrow cage 3 
Smile to survey the queller of the nations 
Now daily squabbling o'er disputed rations ; 
Weep to perceive him mouruing, as he dines, 
pppoe «opt cag ag 

er i} — 
Is tte the on who Soolgall we feasted kings ?” 

The pamphlet of M. Chandelier has had s 
large sale, as indeed has anything about Na- 
poleon. To this hour, the name of Napoleon 
stirs the heart of a Frenchman ; and the hope 
is, that his ashes will repose in that France 
which he raised to so much glory. 
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WHARFDALE, IN YORKSHIRE. 
(Con!inued from Vol. 34, p. 331.) 


Tue tourist, having seen Netherside, may as 
well take the cart road; after he has past the 

ions of the Hall, he will have before 
a view which I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce one of the finest in England. Pacis 


last summer I took a pedestrian tour throu; 
North Wales, and I certainly, in that land of 
romance, saw nothing superior to this scene, 
which has been called, and not inappropri- 
ately, “ The meeting of the Waters.” From 
an eminence, you look down upon the Wharf, 
the course of which is seen for a considerable 
distance. On the opposite side of the dale is 
Grasswood, crowned by a ridge of giant fells, 
increasing in magnitude, till their termination 
in the cloud-capped Wharnside, majestically 
towering above, and proudly asserting his pre- 
eminence over the adjacent hills. A short way 
down the valley is the little hamlet of Coniston, 
with its small church, and, at some distance 
beyond, is the town of Kettlewell, at the very 
foot of Wharnside, the distance bounded by 
the mountains called the “ Stake,” and tho 
“Horse’s Head.” Opposite to Coniston is the 
village of Kilnsay, beyond which is the conflu- 
gnce of the rivers Skirfare and Wharf, and 
the. commencement of the romantic valley of 
Littondale or, as Wordsworth calls it, accord- 
ing to ancient usage,“ Amerdale.” I am not 
aware that any artist has sketched the York- 
thire “ Meeting of the Waters,” but I am not 
without hopes that my imperfect notice may 
direct the painter to the spot. On the oppo- 
site bank of the river, between the Grasswood 
toad and the stream, is a small spot of verdant 
und, that may be called “the Potter’s 
unt.” This sunny bank has long been a fa- 
vourite encampment for the potters. They 
.who have read Peter Bell, will know what the 
Yorkshire potters are—they are a wanderi 
tribe who have adopted the manners, and 
some ofthe customs of the gypsies, and who 
live, no doubt, by equally honest means. Sell- 
crockery ware, and mending kettles and 
pans is their pretended vocation, but hawking 
of “ willow patterns,” and soldering, not being 
mfficient to support these idle dogs, they, by 
way of making a little more money, tell for- 
tanes or exhibit as professors of juggling at 
feasts. The only thing I can say in 
the favour of these wanderers is, they are 
net insensible to the charms of nature, and, 
from the places where they invariably pitch 
their tents, it is evident that they can appre¢i- 
ate a beautiful landscape. Claude Lorraine 
Would have idolized the fellows! 

To return.—The road now, by an easy de- 
went, brings us to the village of Kilnsay, hav- 
ing first. passed Chapel-house, the seat of the 
Tennant family. I am not acquainted with 
the origin of the name of this house. Kilnsay 
was the place where the monks of Fountains 
wsembled during the season of sheepsheéaring, 
tad the holy brotherhood, from their connex- 
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fon with the neighbourhood, might have a 
chapel where the modern mansion is; this is, 
however, mere conjecture: but, from Chapel- 
house being considered haunted, it is very 
probable that it occupies the site of a religious 
edifice. 

The ghost stories about Chapel-house are 
too preposterous to be detailed, but they fur- 
nish gossip to the peasantry, who are very su- 
perstitious: people may be met with, here- 
abouts, who have seen fairies, spectre dogs, &c. 
When losses by theft or otherwise are sus- 
tained, wise men (?) are consulted and 
fee’d like physicians. Education has still to 
accomplish its object here, as the reader will 
believe, when he is informed that only a few 
weeks ago, in the neighbourhood I am des- 
cribing, an itinerant astronomical lecturer 
was accused of having raised the late severe 
tempest. 

Kilnsay is a straggling village, beneath a 
huge limestone scar, called Kilnsay Crag, 
justly considered as one of the greatest natural 
curiosities of the dale. A stream of crystal- 
lino clearness and icy coldness issues from the 
rock, and the petrifying qualities of the water 
are no whit inferior to the dropping well at 
Knaresboro. The mantle-pieces of the inns 
at Kilnsay generally exhibit specimens of its 
powers in the shape Of petrified mosses, &c. 

The carriage road runs at the foot of the 
crag, and seems only a few feet from its 
base; but let the tourist take up a stone and 
endeavour to hit the rock with it, aye, let 
him use a sling, and he will find that his eye- 
sight deceives him, and that the distance 
between the road and the rock is greater than 
it seems. The number of visitors here in the 
season, is very considerable, as may be su 
posed, when we find in a village having only 
a few houses, two inns. Of these “ The 
Tennant’s Arms” is considered the best, but the 
other, the “Angler’s Inn” is celebrated as hav- 
ing beenat one period of hisuseful and laborious 
life, a summer haunt of the celebrated Priestley 
—it was here, that during the time he was a 
a minister in Leeds, he used to pay 
periodical visits, and pursue practically, 
tanical and geological studies. A few years 
ago, some aged inhabitants were living, who 
remembered the philosopher, particularly old 
Proctor, the late one-eyed eccentric guide to 
Wharnside, &c., who used to relate many 
amusing anecdotes of the Doctor, of whose 
sanity he was by no means convinced, for 
Mr. P. thought no man in his senses would go 
about picking up cobblestones and gathering 
buttercups. 

The name of the “ Angler’s Inn” will 
create delight in the breast of the fisherman; 
and therefore I inform him, that it és so 
called, because the house is much frequented 
by “the craft,” and that the Wharf and 
Skirfare both abound with the finest trout. 

There is a mineral spring at Kilnsay—what 
are its virtues I do not take upon me to say, 
but the innkeepers will give every information 
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on the subject, as well as procure a guide to 
Dowker Hole, a celebrated cavern. 

I should recommend the pedestrian after 
having seen Kilnsay, to cross the River to 
Coniston. The church at Coniston is an 
ancient building, though a passer-by would 
hardly think so—the Norman windows, 
through the little diamonded panes of which 
once fell “a dim religious light,” have all 
disappeared—the zigzag ornamented doorway 
no longer greets the antiquary, and the old 
pile has undergone a strange metamorphosis. 
The interior exhibits a row of very plain 
rounded arches, The quiet cemetery has been 
much admired, and in looking at this church- 
yard in the mountains, one might use words 
of a late poet, and say, “ I could be in love 
with death to think I should be buried .in 
so sweet a place.” Coniston is in the parish 
of Burnsall, although it lies at the very 
extremity of the adjoining parish of Linton. 
Were there to occur (what is much wanted) 
a fresh parochial arrangement, it would no 
doubt be assigned to the latter parish. The 
parish of Burnsall (as well as that of Linton) 
has two rectors—the incumbents are styled 
rectors of the first mediety, and rectors of 
the second mediety. 

At Coniston, are two rocky chasms, called 
Coniston Dibb, and Girling Trough. After 
visiting them, the tourist can proceed up the 
dale. Let him, however, before he trudges 
onwards, climb one of the hills above the 
village, from which is a view of the whole ex- 
tent of the pass of Littondale. 

After leaving that part of the valley “ where 
the bright waters meet,” the dale (which is 
now called Kettlewell dale) becomes narrower, 
assuming the aspect of a mountain pass, and 
continuing of a tolerable uniform width, to 
Kettlewell. This is a small market town, 
with several good inns; from hence, the tour- 
ist must make the ascent of Wharnside, which 
I should not advise him to attempt without a 
guide—the greater portion of a day will be 
occupied in the ascent and return. The road 
to Wharnside is rugged and extremely roman- 
tic; in different parts, it is crossed and bor- 
dered by torrents, which come foaming through 
the rocky hollows of the mountains, called, in 
the language of the north, “Ghylis.” The 
toil and trouble of the ascent to Wharnside is 
well repaid by the view from the summit, 
which is most extensive; on a clear day, the 
eye may distinguish not only all the York- 
shire, Lancashire, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land hills, but the fells of Durham, the distant 
Cheviots, and the Welch mountains. 

Kettlewell, from its.situation at the foot of 
lofty hills, has suffered much from inundations 
of the river, and the bursting of water-spouts; 
and on one occasion, with the neighbour- 
ing hei of Starbottom, it was almost des- 
troyed. 

ettlewell and Starbottom have also suf- 
fered severely by pestilential fevers—the air 
off the mountains, one would suppose to be 
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pure, and the simple lives of the inhabitants 
conducive to health; still, it is a fact, that in 
hilly countries, epidemics frequently prevail, 
and fevers, particularly those of a typhoid 
character, rage with a virulence that could 
only be expected in the worst localities of a 
densely populated town. 

As Kettlewell is dignified with the name of 
a market town, it will be taken for granted 
it has a church. So it has, and one, of which 
it may be truly said, “none but itself can be 
its parallel.” It is, without exception, the 
ugliest monster of a building that ever I saw 
—and in such a place too! Surrounded by 
Heaven’s eternal hills—a rushing mountain- 
stream close to its burial ground—mists float- 
ing above, and waterfalls murmuring near; 
¢ the very spot too, where for centuries have 

ept, 

‘* The rude forefathers of the hamlet.” 


With all this, and more than this,—a modern 
parish church has been erected, which a con- 
gregation of Muggletonians might feel ashamed 
of. Surely the parishioners—the rich “ states- 
men” (as they are called) of the dale, when 
they were pulling down the handsome old 
church, and “destroying its carved work with 
axes and hammers,” might, from contempla- 
tion of the elegant gothic forms before them, 
have devised something more beautiful and 
better suited to devotion. ‘ 


TARTAR WOMEN, OR THE TABLES 
TURNED. 


Passive up the defile, we observed Tartar wo- 
men creeping about among the tombs and 
ruined mosques, in snow-white veils, which 
made them appear as so many ghosts, some- 
times covering all their face except their eyes, 
at others, concealing the whole of the head. 


As if their veils were not a sufficient screen, 


no sooner do they behold a man than they 
hang down their heads and often endeavour to 
get out of sight by running away. 

An English servant observing this aversion 
in the Tartar women to being seen, deemed it 
an act of rudeness to give them the trouble of 
hiding their faces, and running away on his 
account, therefore, whenever he encountered 
any of them, he used to cover his face, and 
take to his heels to conceal himself in the firs 
place that presented itself. This passed ur 
noticed for some time, but at length the Tar- 
tar women, struck with the singularity of 
seeing a man always avoid them, and endes 
vour to conceal himself from their observe 
tion, let fall a portion of their veils when they 
next met him, which only caused him to rm 
faster than before. This excited their curio 
sity to such a degree, that at length they 
fairly hunted him, and, after following him in 


parties to his hiding place, with their veils of, J ), 


were resolved to see the man who, for the firs 
time, at the approach of a woman, con 


himself; and actually demanded an explanation > 
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Biography. 


' SAINT IGNATIUS. 
Tue celebrated founder of the order of the 
Jesuits was born in the year 1491, in that part 
of Biscay, called Guipuscoa. “ He was the 
last born,” says an old authority, “ of three 
daughters and eight sons, well shaped, and of 
a temper inclining to choller, his aire and his 
genius lofty; and above all he had a passion 
for glorie, though he seemed outwardly some- 
thing violent and haughty; he was, neverthe- 
less, in his conversation affable and obliging.” 
In his youth he was much given to the licen- 
tious fashions of the time, till, at the siege of 
Pampeluna, he was wounded with a splinter 
in the left leg, and had the other broken by a 
cannon ball. These two misfortunes caused 
him to turn his thoughts on the life he had led, 
and, being apprised by the physicians that he 
lad but a few hours to live, he received the 
sacraments upon the eve of the apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul. It was not expected that 
he would pass the night, “ but,” says my old 
authority, “ God, who had his designs upon 
him, preserved him, contrarie to all humane 
appearance; and so ordered it, that he should 
be cur’d by the means and intercession of St. 
Peter. . . . . However it were, the sick man 
saw in his dream the blessed apostle, who 
toucht him, and cur’d him, and the event did 
shew that this dream was no illusion, for Ig- 
natius, as soon as he awaked, found himself 
out of danger. His paines left him and his 
srength suddenly return’d.” 
On the recovery from his illness, however, 
he still found himself shackled by the inter- 
ests of this world. Much addicted to the ad- 
nmiration of his person, he saw with concern 
that there remained a deformity in his leg— 
a bone protruding under his knee, and which 
vented his wearing a comely boot. This 
me he resolved to have sawed off, although 
“the chirurgions told him the operation would 
be extremely dolorous; he reckoned pain for 
nothing, and would be neither bound nor held; 
the bone was cut off, and Ignatius, whilst it 
was doing, hardly chang’d his countenance.” 
Neither was this the only torment he submit- 
ted to endure for the sake of his person. One 
of his thighs, having rather a shrunken ap- 
oon nee from the wounds it had received, he 
id himself for many days together, upon a 
kind of rack, stretching the limb out with a 
iece of machinery contrived for the purpose. 
t his efforts were all unavailing; the leg 
ever remained shorter than the other. It was 
wider these circumstances, when obliged con- 
stantly to assume a recumbent position, that 
his ardent and working imagination thirsted 
for employment. He called for books; for 
novels, but no novels were to be had, and for 
lack of what he considered more entertaining 
he began to read the life of our Saviour and 
the saints. The perusal of this work effected 





his conversion—from that moment he resolved 
to be another man. 
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As soon as his recovery allowed him, he 
went to Manreze, his in hand, his scrip 
by his side, bare-headed, and one foot bare; 
for the other, which had still a weakness since 
his hurt, had swollen every night, and he 
thought it prudent to keep it shod. He, ne- 
vertheless, walked with a vigour and 
which plainly showed what spirit prompted 
him. Here he underwent various penances, 
he fasted a whole week “ with bread and wa- 
ter, excepting the Sunday, when he ate a few 
boil’d herbs, but sprinkled over with ashes; 
he girded his reins with an iron chain, under 
his coarse habit he wore a hair shirt; thrice a 
day, he disciplin’d himself, slept little, and lay 
upon the ground.” To stifle any little feeling 
of pride that might yet rise within him, he 
begged his bread from door to door, and lest 
any one should guess at his quality, assumed 
a clownish gait, and a vulgar method of ex-: 
pressing himself. “ His face all cover’d with 
dirt, his hair clodded and uncomb’d, his beard 
and his nails grown out to a fearful length, 
made such a figure of him, as seem’d at once 
to be frightful, and ridiculous, so that, when- 
ever he appear’d in the town of Manreze, the 
children pointed at him, threw stones at him 
and follow’d him in the streets with shouts and 
outcries.” 

He retired to a cavern, and lived solely on 
roots and herbs, suffered much from debility 
and racking pains, but at length recovering, 
he was able again to officiate. It was on one 
of these occasions that he had the first of his 
visions. The mystery of the Holy Trinity was 
represented to him in a clear and lively man- 
ner. The description of this vision was im- 
mediately committed to paper, by Ignatius, 
“ but,” says his biographer, “ IT know not by 
what misfortune it has been lost; it contained 
no less than fourscore leaves.” He was often, 
it would appear, favoured with such visions, 
for shortly after, “ he was in a remarkable 
extasie, which lasted eight days; a thing 
hardly to be believed, if many persons of cre- 
dit had not been the witnesses of it. This 
began upon a Saturday, in the evening at the 
Hospital of St. Lucie, where Ignatius had 
again taken up his lodgings, and it ended on 
the Saturday following, just at the same hour. 
He had no use of his senses all that time, they 
thought him dead, and would have buried him 
if those who came to visit his body had not 
perceived something of motion about his 
heart; he came to himself as out of a sweet 
sleep, and, opening his eyes, he said with a 
tender and devout voice, ‘Ah Jesus!’ Nobody 
ever knew the secrets that were reveal’d to 
him in his long rapture, for he would never 
discover them to any body.” These pretended 
visions from heaven, his austerity and ascetic 
habits, gained him a number of admirers, 
whon, for fear their approbation should en- 
gender in him feelings of self-sufficiency, he 
determined to avoid. With this end in view, 
he left Manreze, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to the Holy Land, and landed at 
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Jaffa, after many adventures, visions, and mi- 
racles too numerous and absurd to notice, on 
the 31st August, 1523. 

Trusting to be able to work at the conver- 
sion of the Pagans, he waited on the guardian 
of the Franciscans, apprising him of his pur- 
pose; but obstacles he little expected were 
thrown in his way, and the conference ended 
in the following outbreak of the guardian:— 
“ Why then you shall be gone to-morrow, for 

‘ou cannot resist me without offending God ; I 
power from the Holy See to send back 
what pilgrims I please, and, moreover, to 
excommunicate those who will not obey.” 
This declaration Ignatius found himself com- 
pelled to submit to, and he returned to Eu- 
rope, landing at Venice in the latter end of 
January, 1524. He thence proceeded to Bar- 
celona, where, for two years, he learnt the 
Latin tongue with the children in the common 
charity-school, performed sundry miracles, 
such as raising a dead man, restoring one to 
life who had been hanging for some hours, 
and, finally, converted a number of young 
men to his opinions. 

Tt was in the yas 1537, that he instituted 
the “ Society of Jesus,” professedly to fight 
against heresies and vices. Shortly after the 
institution of this company, died [lozez, the 
faithful companion of Ignatius in all his works 
and inations. “ At the very instant of 
his expiring, the saint saw his soul, shining in 

lories, enter into heaven, in the same manner 

Bennet had formerly seen the soul of St. 
Germanus, Bishop of Padua, carried by angels 
unto Christ, as it is related by St. Gregory.” 
Ignatius had these visions more than once, 
for, “ being one day hearing mass, at certain 
words of confiteor, he saw the heaven 
open’d, and among the numerous troop of the 
blessed, his companion more resplendent than 
the rest.” 

The number of such visions and miracles re- 
corded throughout the work of my venerable 
authority, which, by the bye, bears the date of 
1658, is very. considerable; all breathe the 
spirit of what the Roman Catholics denomi- 
nated “ pious frauds.” Nodoubt Ignatius was 
a man of many excellent qualities, 
of great fervency and perseverance, many of 
his ejaculations uttered extempore, are cer- 
tainly beautiful, and manifest the devout state 
of his mind, but he failed in imparting to his 
followers the same spirit that moved himself ; 
for, far from imitating their founder’s exam- 
ple, his disciples eventually became the scourge 
of Euro , and drew down upon themselves, 
by their excesses, harshness and cunning, the 
general indignation of mankind. 

On the last day of the year 1556, Ignatius 
breathed his last, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, and sixteen after the society was founded. 

e saw it before his death spread over the 
world and divided into twelve provinces, 
which, altogether, contained a hundred col- 
leges. At his interment many miracles were 
performed, from people with diseases rushing 
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forward to touch the coffin, all of which won- 
drous cures partook essentially of the “ pious 
fraud.” By means of relics and pictures of 
the saint, devils were exorcised, “ when,” says 
Tgnatius’s biographer, “ people were heard to 
exclaim during the exorcisms; ‘ Where is th 
power, Oh ! Lucifer, since a bit of paper with 
the figure of a priest, makes us flie without 
power of resistance. Ah ! God, why dost thou 
deprive us of glory to bestow it upon a little 
lame priest!’ ” 

Ignatius was of a middle stature, rather 
low than tall, of a brown complexion, bald- 
headed, his eyes deep set and full of fire; his 
forehead large, and his nose aquiline, “which,” 
says the biographer, “ are all signs of mightie 
wisdom.” He halted a little, by reason of the 
wound he received at the siege of Pampeluna, 
but he so contrived it in oulied that it was 
scarcely perceptible. His natural temper was 
ardent and sprightly. “ In conclusion,” 
writes my authority, “ in his person there was 
an ayre so grave and so winning, so noble and 
so modest altogether, that who onely look’d 
upon him must judge him to be a great man 
and a saint.” H. M. 





Fine Arts. 


SIR SIMON CLARKE’S PICTURES. 


THE rooms of Messrs. Christie and Manson 
were crowded with company last Friday and 
Saturday, to witness the sale of the above col- 
lection : the following are the prices for some 
of the most important lots :— 

The angels appearing to the shepherds, by 
Albert Cuyp—91 guineas. 

The Passions: Le Nain—110 guineas. 

A storm, and St. Paul’s shipwreck: L. 
Backhuysen—185 guineas. 

Interior of a cottage: Adrian Van Ostade— 
510 guineas. 

Peasants, by the same master—310 guineas, 

Portrait of Helena Forman: Rubens—295 


guineas. 

Landscape and figures: Claude—250 guin,. 

View of Roman ruins: Berghem— 240 
guineas, 

Another view of Roman scenery, by the 
same master—385 guineas. 

St. John the Baptist: Domenichino—274 


guineas. 
Group of flowers: R. Ruysch, 1720—200 


guineas. 

Rembrandt’s portrait as the flag-bearer— 
800 guineas. 

Holy Family, with angels: N. Poussin— 
260 guineas. 

A young lady reading a letter: Terburg— 
415 guineas. 

A bullock, an ass, and some figures in 8 
landscape—930 guineas. 

Diana departing for the chase: Rubens— 
610 guineas. 

The industrious housewife: Teniers—270 
guineas, 
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Venusand Cupid: P. Veronese—300 guineas. 

The good shepherd: Murillo—3,045/. 

Infant St. John: Murillo—2,010/. 

eg and Acteon: Brill and Rotenhaimer 
—3150. 

A storm, with vessels stranded : Vernet— 
1577. 10s. 

Head of a Magdalen: Guido—430/. 10s. 

Landscape, with trees: Wynants—162/. 15s. 

The tribute money: Rembrandt—630/. 

A garden scene: Weenix—152/. 

The Magdalen in contemplation: Domeni- 
chino—698/. 5s. 

A moonlight : Cuyp—357/. 

A Magdalen seated : Guido—210/. 

A man and woman at a sculptured window : 
W. Miers—2467, 15s. 

A woman milking a cow: A. Van de Velde— 


3467. 
Christ and the woman of Samaria: Guer- 
cino—325/. 10s. 
A seaport at sunrise: Claude—735/. 
St. John: Guercino—325/. 10s. 
St. Matthew; by the same artist—935/. 
Rembrandt’s wife: Rembrandt—210/. 
ng Depart des Cavaliers: Wouvermans— 
435i. 
Virgin and infant Christ: A.Caracci—110/. 
The Tired Traveller: Jan Stein—588/. 
A calm: W. Van de Velde—1,029/. 
Venus and Aineas: N. Poussin—262/. 
Le Corset Rouge: G. Metzu—535/. 
A woman milking a cow: Cuyp—935/. 
The Holy Family: Rubens—945/. 
The Freemasons: Teniers—661/. 


The whole collection produced upwards of 
29,0002. 
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THE SCALE OF CREATION.—NO. I. 


Oxsservine Nature in its own domain, and not 
cramped into cabinets, dead, dry, and melan- 
choly, how varied, and how vast is the scene 
that presents itself, both animate and inani- 
mate! We may either, with the mineralogist, 
dive into the bowels of the earth, studying its 
innumerable components ; or, with the geolo- 
gist, from the superposition of the strata of 
these compounds, account for the production, 
and attribute their heterogeneous posture to 
the intervention of natural  argpinanen and 
thus record the several violent concussions 
and changes which our globe has suffered : or 
wend thence, building hypothesis upon 
ypothesis, give the age of the world in good 
round numbers, and say,—it should be much 
more grey than scriptural record will admit it. 
But, from the probable truth of these con- 
ures, let us go and herbalise with the 
ist, and animation begins to be given to 

the varied features of the face of Nature, 
which hitherto, like the sculptured statue, 
was lifeless and inanimate. Solid, substan- 
tial matter, which, howsoever the chymtist may 
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have succeeded in volatilizing, remains still 
matter : pregnant with the breath of life—that 
wondrous thing which the curiosity and inves- 
tigation of five thousand years, has not been 
able to determine, here commences its incuba- 
tion. We may here shortly define it a growth 
by assimilation, through the medium of a 
smaller or greater complexity of organization, 
to the power of reproduction, which, when 
fulfilled to the extent limited to it by certain 
laws that have not yet been ascertained, re- 
solves into its inorganic elements, returning 
to the laboratory of nature, what it had bor- 
rowed for its brief existence. From the seve- 
ral moulds which form the first basis of a 
vegetable soil, and which, conveyed by the 
winds and moist air to the face of the most 
arid rocks, are the foundation of the future 
woods that clothe so many islands of volcanic 
origin—to the lofty palm and gigantic oak, 
how innumerable are the forms presented to 
us by the vegetable kingdom, and how grate- 
ful to the eye is its green vesture! No branch 
of Nature supplies man with so many neces- 
saries and luxuries, as this. In the feeble 
tribe of grasses, he has found the “ staff of 
life’—a more valuable gift than the sturdiest 
tree or the most luscious fruit. It is hence, 
that he culls the most valuable medicines— 
gathers the embellishments of his table, and 
the condiments to a pci : 
and from its fermented or exp juices, 
enervates or energizes his frame. Here the 
organs of reproduction, which, in the animate 
world, are unseemly or concealed, are redo- 
lent with perfume, beautiful in colour, and 
exquisite in form. Nature is not here ashamed 
of their important office, but thrusts them 
forth to notice and to admiration. Upon pas. 
sing to the first pool, we observe the 
indications of positive sensation. 
Protozoa, or First Animals. 


The confines of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, are less strongly marked than those 
which separate the latter from the mineral : 
so close is their connexion, that earlier bota- 
nists have among plants, many 
objects which later investigation has ascer- 
tained to be subjects of the animal kingdom. 
It is in the world of waters that we find the 
first traces of animation; here every drop 
teems with myriads of beings, and the micros- 
cope in the hands of Ehrenberg, has o a 
new scene to our admiration. In the Mo- 
nads, one species of which varies in size from 

”’ to si,” in diameter, upwards, throughout 
all the infusorias, which Cuvier classed un- 
der the name of homogenous infusorias, from 
their having, as he imagined, no viscera, Eh- 
renberg has discovered a new organization, 
which he has represented in some beauti! 
plates: and his investigations have been so 
minute, that he has classed their structure in 
full detail, and has even compared it with 
that of the mammalia, which he considers that 
it equals in perfection; and in these atoms, 
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he has discovered a nervous system—teeth, 
complicated intestines, and also sexual organs. 
The theory of spontaneous generation, which 
has successively, by the progress of inquiry, 
been driven from its stronghold among supe- 
rior animals, resorted hither-as its last refuge. 
The excessive minuteness of these atoms, pro- 
mised it a safe retreat ; but these great dis- 
coveries wholly. chase it from the world, and 
with it, the entire sophistical superstructure 
founded upon it—of blind chance being the 
origin of all things. Illimitable wisdom and 
foresight, we find pervading the structure of 
these imperceptible atoms; for at the creation, 
“the waters brought forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life,” all “ after 
their kind.” 

The Zoophytes, Fabricators of the Sponges 

and Corals. 

Gradually ascending the scale—we leave 
the protozoa, or first animals, which exem- 
plify more than any other class, the universal 
diffusion of animation: for one of them does 
not even respect the brain of man himself, but 
intrudes into that very organ which gives 
him his paramount importance in the creation; 
while others inhabit equally remote, but more 
ignoble stations, such as the intestines, the 
liver, the eyes, and even the cellular mem- 
brane of man, as well as of animals, and their 
recondite position has chiefly fostered the 
above opinions, which, we think, so satisfacto- 
rily controverted. We must notice among 
the class of zoophytes, the animals that pro- 
duce the sponges and corals; the latter silently 
working in the depths of the ocean, by their 
frequently beautiful concretion ® transform 
unfathomable abysses into reefs, bridges, and 
islands ; which we need but mention, to show 
the powerful agency which such apparently in- 
significant creatures exercise, both over man’s 
destinies, and the external surface of the earth. 
Others of them, as the sea-anemones Moctinta), 
decorate the fathomless depths, with the beauty 
and variety of a gay parterre; and others 
again, which swim upon the surface, embellish 
the oceanic nights, with their pale phosphoric 
lustre, thereby aiding the imagimation of the 
remote voyager to conjure up fairy scenes, 
and tritonic festivals. + is in this branch of 
the animal kingdom, that.we find the strongest 
reflex of the vegetable world, in form as well.as 
colour ; and, in fact, frequently 80 deceptive 
in its effects, as to have deceived erudite natu- 
ralists and botanists. 


Pew Books. 


Present State of Aural Surgery: being the 
substance of a Lecture delivered at the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 
By J. H. Curtis, Aurist to the late King, 
&e,. [Churchill.] 








[Mr. Curtis’s lecture ‘is that of a man, who, 
evidently master of his profession, speaks from 
proof and positive experience. Many hundreds 
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appear to have been benefitted by his labours, 

reater affliction cannot probably fasten upon 
man, than to lose the power of hearing the 
divine music of the human voice, or the sonnds 
and harmonies which fill this blessed creation ; 
he, therefore, should be deemed no humble 
minister of good, who causes “the deaf to 
hear.” But to our jottings.] 


Structure of the Ear in animais. 

All the diversities of structure, observable 
in the organs of hearing, have, doubtless, a 
direct relation to the circumstances, habits, 
and wants of the animals in which they an 
formed. For example, hares and other ani- 
mals exposed to danger, and liable to be at- 
tacked by other and more powerful creatures, 
have large external ears, generally directed 
-backwards, as if to catch the sounds made by 
those in pursuit of them: while their eyes, 
being full and prominent, warn them of any 
danger infront. Rapacious animals, on the 
contrary, whose destiny it is to pursue, seldom 
to be pursued, ‘have their ears placed directly 
forwards, as is observable in the lion, the tiger, 
the cat, and others. Where the nature of 
animals is such as to require that they should 
distinctly hear sounds from below, as for in- 
Stance, slow hounds, they will be found to have 
either large hanging down, or else flexible 
ears, since they move their heads less easily 
than. man. 


Causes of Surditation or Deafness. 

Among the most prevalent predisposing 
causes, are want of free ventilation, exposure 
to damp, or sudden atmospheric changes— 
three of the most fatal agents with which the 
poor in our crowded cities have to contend. 
Constant play-goers, commonly become deaf— 
proceeding from sudden exposure to the chil! 
night-winds, after leaving the over-heated 
atmosphere of theatres, which are never pro- 
perly ventilated. The same circumstance is 
particularly remarkable in regard to Bakers? 


Action of Dyspepsy on the auscultative 
Organs. 


9 

The state of the digestive organs is a pro- 
minent point for consideration and mana, 
ment. ‘I'he discoveries of Majendie and Ma. 
nec, as to the functions of the great sympa- 
thetic nerve and ganglionic plexus, which are 
intimately connected with the stomach, as 
well as with the poy of sense, satisfactorily 
account for the influence of the organs upon 
hearing, and demonstrate the necessity of 
adopting constitutional means as well as those 
of a topical description. As a proof of thi 
patients have been frequently recommend 
by the author, after having undergone medical 
treatment, to finish the cure by taking a trip 
to some watering place ; and he has generally 
found that the change of air, scene, and occt- 
pation, operated so beneficially on the nervous 
system, as completely to restore the hearing. 

® The “tinnitus aurinm,” or ringing in the ears, 
generally brought on by an unhealthy overburleument 
of the stomach, is indicative of apoplexy. 
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The ancient physicians duly appreciated the 
influence of such agents ; their temples, like 
our watering places, were the resort of those 
whom medicine could not cure; and we are 
expressly told by Plutarch, that these temples, 
especially that of Esculapius, were erected in 
elevated spots, with the most congenial aspects. 
The “ Deaf-mutes” of Antiquity. 

Among some nations, in ancient times, these 
unfortunate beings were the objects of a spe- 
cies of proscription, being supposed to labour 
under the curse of heaven. By the laws of 
Justinian, those who were deaf. and dumb 
from their birth, were incapacitated frem 
making a will, or from emancipating a slave, 
and were subject to other civil disabilities. 
“St. Augustine declares,” “says Mr. Baker, 
“that the deaf and dumb are shut out from 
obtaining religious knowledge ;” and the Abbé 
de ’Epée also informs us, that parents consi- 
dered it a discredit to have deaf and dumb chil- 
dren, and of such, they merely supplied their 
animal wants, concealing them from the eyes 
of the world, in some cloister or obscure abode, 
He also adds, that in some uncivilized coun- 
tries, the deaf and dumb were in his time, 
regarded as monsters, and were put to death 
as soon as their calamity was ascertained. 


ON MUSICAL INTERVALS AND 


TEMPERAMENT. 
(Written for the Mirror.) 
(Concluded from page 350. vol. xxxiv.] 


THE complete scale of an octave of sounds is 
in the following order, commencing at Do 


€, cH, db, D, dt, eb, E,f>, ef, F,£%, gb, G, 
gta, A, ait, bb, B, cb, b#, C. Here are 


twenty-one notes, each of which has its dis- 
tinctive character, and particular situation in 
the scale. Between the semitones E F and 
BC the order of the flats is reversed, but in a 
good temperament the fb and e# so nearly 

proximate, that one sound will represent 

two notes, and one sound will also repre- 
sent c D and b#, for, in such a temperament 
of the scale, the half diesis between fp and 
e% and that between cb and bj vanishes. 
There remains then, the number of nineteen 
notes, each of which should have its appropri- 
ate position and sound in a true musical scale. 
e beauty and grandeur ofthis chromatic- 
taharmonic system of sounds can scarcely be 
sppreciated by the most refined musician, be- 
¢ause no instrument with fixed notes, has as 
yet been constructed so as to give the whole se- 
ties of sounds throughout its compass. Messrs. 

ister and Loeshmann have constructed in- 
struments in which the several sharps or flats 
of the scale may be brought on by pedals, as 
are successively wanted; but no instru- 
ment has been 6 which has a sufficient 
mamber of keys upon the finger-board, to play 
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any given sharp and flat that may be required 
at the same moment, as the enharmonic conso- 
nance or acco iment to a note. , 

Until we obtain the construction of keyed 
instruments with nineteen sounds to the oc- 
tave, each of which may be taken ad libitum, 

with any other ut the compass of the 
instrument—the sublime effects capable of 
being produced by the combinations of har- 
mony, or the progressions of complete melody 
cannot be understood as a practical system. : 

I will merely notice the defective construe- 
tion of our organs, pianofortes, and all other 
keyed instruments having only twelve sounds 
to represent twenty one in octave. 

Upon the best system of temperament in 
tuning these instruments, supposing that tem- 
perament to be laid evenly throughout, so as 
to make twelve equal semitones in the octave, 
all the major fifths throughout the instrument, 
whatever key is chosen as the fundamental, 
are a little two flat; all the minor fourths are 
as much too sharp, viz, by one sixteenth of a 
comma; all the major thirds are too sharp by 
three quarters of a comma each; all the minor 
sixths are precisely the same quantity too 
flat; all the major sixths are above three 
quarters of a comma too sharp; all the minor 
thirds are as much too flat; all the major 
sevenths are nearly three quarters ef a comma 
too sharp, all the semitones throughout the 
instrument are as much too flat; and, lastly, 
all the minor sevenths forming the usual dis- 
cord called the seventh, involve as their neces- 
sary accompaniments the major thirds and 
minor thirds respectively too sharp and too 
flat, as above shown. 

And in these barbarous sounds, and to this 
wretched imitation of music, have the taste 
and ears of musicians, and of the refined so- 
ciety of Europe, acquiesced, and submitted to 
this moment. Their ears drink drugged har- 
mony; and their untutored senses revel in the 
delights of the discord produced by every com- 
bination of a twelve-keyed instrument. 

The above discrepancies of a twelve-sound 
octave, are the results of correct mathematical 
investigation. If a twelve-keyed instrument 
be noé tuned upon a temperament laid evenly 
throughout, certain notes are modified at the 
expense of others which are necessarily made 
proportionately worse, for the purpose of giv- 
ing some favored keys the preference; 80 that, 
upon this plan “confusion is worse con- 
founded!” ae ‘ 

All musicians ‘orming upon instruments 
such as violins, &c., which have not fixed 
sounds, and also vocalists, necessarily use 
temperaments in the modulation from one key 
to another. They could not move without 
temperaments,—this is evident from a mere 
inspection of the table before given of the 
diatonic vibrations of a musical chord. 

An instance of the deficient state of our 
music is shewn in the impossibility of per- 
forming upon our defective instruments that. 
beautiful discord called by musicians the di- 
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minished, or extreme flat seventh, 7 b or its 
inversions 4, 4,§>. This fine discord appears 
continually in our classic compositions, upon 
paper, either direct or in its several inver- 
sions; but it has never been yet performed by 
modern musicians; nor do they understand its 
component parts, so as to practice it upon in- 
struments such as the violin and others upon 
which any note might be produced, were the 
chromatic-enharmonic system practiced. Our 
artistes substitute for this noble combination 
of sound, a wretched discord upon the major 
sixth,’ composed in its nee a of 
three minor thirds—each too flat by above 
three quarters of a comma. The accompani- 
ments forming a properly-tempered diminished 
seventh, consist of three minor thirds, each 
tempered flat by only one eighth of a comma. 
An instrument with nineteen tempered 

sounds to the octave, would give nearly all the 
diminished sevenths: and their inversions upon 
the enharmonic diesis, e. g..—The 7 b uponc $ 
is bb upon fit—ev, &c., &c. These dimi- 
nished sevenths and their inversions would be 
truly played upon a complete enharmonic in- 
strument. Angelic, soul-moving harmonies 
would be continually produced upon a com- 
plete enharmonic instrument, of which combi- 
nations at present no musician contemplates 
the existence,— 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wiug their heavenly way 

To juiu the choirs above. ; 

J.-L, S. 
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upon a Comprehensions.—How often 
do the subtle aims that inspire the man of 
genius, the thoughts that seemed.all-new and 

utiful to him, fall flat and lustreless on 
the soul of others ! ; 

The Chevalier Bayard.—A very fine and 
remarkable piece of tapestry, of the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, the gift of 
M. Achille Jubinal, has been deposited in the 
Royal Library at Paris. It is from the Cha- 
teau de Bayard in Dauphiné, the paternal 
manor of Pierre du Terrail, the Chevalier 
sans * et sans reproche. Of him it is 
indeed valuable as a fine memorial. 

Sulphuric Acid.—60,000 tons are manu- 
factured annually, in England alone. 

On the Influence of Woman.—There is 
nothing, indeed, by which I haye through life 
more profited than by the just observations, 
the good opinion, and the sincere and gentle 
encouragement of amiable and sensible women. 
—Memoirs of Sir S. Romilly. 

Fouché, minister of police, was, when at 
Nantes, one of the most violent revolutionists. 
It is reported of him that he used at,one time 
to wear in his hat the ear of an aristocrat, 
in the manner of a national cockade. 

Royal Exchange.—Mr. Tite has been elected 
to build the Royal Exchange. The compe- 
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tition came to a vote in the Cit 
thirteen votes to seven against 
A 


and he had 
r. Cockerell, 


To model the softest face, perfectly, is, per- 
haps, the very summit of workmanship in 
portraiture, either on canvass or stone, as the 
undulations elude by their indefiniteness. 

The Oath by the Bosom.—By the laws of the 

amanni, men used to swear, raising their 
hand to heaven: the women swore, laying 
their hands on their bosoms. This they called 
“ The oath by the bosom.”—Heineccius. 

The Literary Fund observed its anniversary 
on Wednesday last, with Sir Robert Inglis in 
the chair, and a good list of stewards. ‘There 
is no charity which more deserves the general 
support of the public. 

List of Dr. Johnson’s places of Residence 
after he had entered the metropolis as an 
anthor :—Exeter-street, Strand.—Greenwich, 
—Woodstock-street, Hanover-square.—-Castle: 
street, Cavendish-square, No. 6.—Strand— 
Boswell-court.—Strand again.— Bow-street.—- 
Staple’s-Inn.— Gray's-Inn.— Inner ‘Temple 
lane, No. 1.—Johnson‘s-court, No. 7.—Bolt- 
court, No. 8. 

Thorwaldsen’s Bas-Reliefs.—In his wil- 
derness of creatures bursting alive from blocks 
of marble, one thinks of the heathen flood, 
when men grew out of stones, and is about to 
call him a second Deucalion. 

The ancients were too prone to refer natural 
phenomena to supernatural causes. Thus, 
among others, Soranus accounts for the heal- 
ing effects of honey upon the aphthz of chil- 
dren, by the cireumstance that the honey had 
been hived near the tomb of Hippocrates.— 
Curtis’s Lecture on the Present State of 
Aural Surgery. 

Many ages ago, when the Emperor Vespa- 
sian conceived the design of assembling in one 
place all the chefs-d euvre of the arts which 
conquest had Seong together in Rome, he 
chose the Temple of Peace. He wished that 
all ‘the peoples, forgetting ancient enmities, 
might enjoy together this fine spectacle. No- 
thing agrees better than Peace and the Arts, 
There is between them a natural and powerful 
harmony. 

Truth. is like a native rustic beauty—mos 
lovely when unadorned, and seen in the open 
light. of day: and whenever truth is tho- 
roughly discussed, it will not fail to come 
like tried gold from the fire. Like Ajax, it 
requires nothing but daylight and fair play. 

The greatest pleasure I know, is to dos 
good action by stealth, and to have it found 
out by accident.—Charles Lamb. 

Unkind language is sure to produce the 
fruits of unkindness, that is, suffering in the 
bosom of others.—Bentham. 
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